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that party, denounced that tax as only 
made necessary by the extravagance 
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nent, was not the first inlet of agrarian 
notious, if such they had. And such 
notions of an equalization of property 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1839. 


independent and untamed a spirit to 
bear as much goading, or as. heavy 
burdens, as the pack horse of Europe : 






of from one to fifteen thousand acres, 
and Uncle Sam a hundred millions, I, 
who am conscious of never having done 


GEORGE H. EVANS, aud squandering of the republican | should have been answered, whet on | aud i MY GENTLEMEN should, some of] any thing to forfeit my rights, ought to 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING party.” the subject of taxation, that he would | them, get thrown and tratopled upon,| have as much, at least, as would suffice 
J af é q r ‘ , * - 


At 40 Thompson street. 
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AGENTS. 
New Yors—Joseph Savage, Syracuse, Onon- 
dags co ; Joseph H Smith, Buffalo, Erie co. 
New Jersey—Henry Evans, Newark 
Cowxecticut—John French, New London. 


“'Phey’? whom it in the slang of the 
day calls the Albany Regency, says 
that the paper, as soon as that bill was 
reported ; ‘they have squandered the 
public treasure, so that by the acting 
governot’s report, the treasury is de- 


at least endeavor to see that there was 
equalization of taves. But all their 
agitation, all the agitation of the people 
of all classes, and men in all parties, in 
different parts of the state, on that sub- 
ject, coun cted with the other, awakens 


while the people pursue the even tenor 
of their way, I should not be much sur- 
prized or mortified. 

But moderation is best, and I am 
happy to fiud, that after a few vibra- 
tious, public opinion, in New York, is 


‘or a potato patch, or the profits of it if 
sold. Some of your Debating Socie- 
lies might, probably, throw seme hght 


on the subject. BUSH HOOK. | 





For the Working Man’s Advocate. 


Deciware—Henry Wilson, Wilmington. ficientto a large amount. They have! no atrenuon from the governor—the | setting in the right direction, If you 
shi seca. Close ll ' , he eae . OWE > . 
ee ae se tens os RES speculated upon the lands of the farmer, | fear of danger, the claims of justice, if| can but steer clear of the modern J ER MACHINERY. 


UNEQUAL TAXATION. 

The following article from the Salina 
Herald, (which, from some of the re- 
marks, we should think is at present at- 
tached to the ‘Tammany party,) is inte- 
resting. It shows that, in all measures 
which are just inthemselves, the work- 





ing men may count on the aid of all who 


have joined or supported any party with | 


eood motives. Such we believe to be 


the case with most of the editors of pa- 


pers in our country villages. They re- | 
ceive their support from working men | 
—principally from that most useful | 
class of working men on whom the rest | 


depend for the necessaries of life—the 


| 


rarmers; and they only want to know 
that the interests of these working men | 


—their patrons—can be better ad- | 
vanced hy taking their public business | 
their own 
inoting party dissentions for the benefit | 


office 


into hands, than by pro- 


of speculating politicians and 
a 
seekers, and the change will take place. | 


Aristocracyv will then have to hice tts 


head, and those who produce the wealth | 
ofthe nation—the farmers, mechanies, | 
and other working men—will rank, as , 


they should do, as the most useful class- 


/ot our party, the party in power. 


sold for small arrears of taxes, and they 
now propose a direct tax to replenish 
the treasury which their extravagance 
has exhausted.” 

A proposition for a new tax on the 
people, always induces, if vot invites, a 
search into the conduct of the pariy in 
power who propose it, and into the ex- 
penditure of the funds which makes the 
tuX uecessary, and is generally seized 
upon as a hobby for the outs to ride in. 





The leaders of the antimasonic party 
have now more than thirty presses un- 
der their control, and as we oice before 
remarked, ‘“‘the depth of the billow is | 


ishown by the scum and froth on the | 


crest of the wave,” have thus, as is seen, | 
already pounced upon this measure as | 


(a prey—uot on the measure itself so} 


much, for they want a full treasury 
When they go mto power—bat the mea- | 
=~ “> . 5 remaces: 2a) , > . a f. 

sure made necessary by the prodigality 


own party, honest farmers, laborers, 
working men, believe it before another 
election ! 


But if the antimasonic. party alone, 


or that and the other party united, were | 
statute, become necessary or expedient. 


all from whom fear of complaint, oppo- 
sition, or scrutinizing was to be expect- 
ed, then this omission in his message 
had not been so glaring. But for a long 
time previous, various independent 


not the agitation, still remain. And vou 
hear of working (uot agrarian) men’s 
tickets, working men’s presses, working 
men's minds, at work In every direction 
over the state, as well asin the city, no 
way connected with agrarian, sceptical, 
or infidel sentiments, but at work for 
Whatthey calltheirrights, And if they, 
with antimasons, do net work governor 
Throop cut of his seat, and endanger 
the seats of others of our party, it will) 
not be owing to his foresight, penetra- 
tion, wisdom, firmness, or sense of just- 
ice which the extraordinary erisis de- | 
manded of him; when most, ifvotall of) 
this werking—all these suspicions and 





avitations among all, except antimesons, 
would have been quiet, bad he, instead 
of that embroidery iv his speech, | 
have advised the legisleture, when on 
the subject of the state tax, to institute 


an enquiry into the amount, the now | 
Aud | actual amount of property in the state, the pont about which every man ought, 
however false the suggestion may be,| exempt from taxation, ia whatever as- | #8d all working men surely will, rally. 
will they not make muny, even of our 


sociation, corporation, or hands, except 
4 ° 

the state’s, the same might be—that 

also, as some had suggested, it might 


)not be improper to also enquire whether 


some statute of morta or restraining 
statute, had not, as well as a repealing 


Is there a man in the state who savs 


ithat, ander existing circumstances, such 
han enquiry, executed with strictness but 
iwith candor and Fairness, would be im- 


proper?) Then that man, to whatever 


ido. 


Sylla and Charybdis, priesteraft on the 
one side and agrarianism ou the other, 
you will have but little to fear, and 
inuch to hope. By priestcrafi, | mean 
all adunxture of religion or irreligion 
ln your promising revival. Where ha- 
been the use of keep g the political 
pot boiling since the Jast war? Only 
that the scum might rise. A mere per- 
soual squabble between the ins and the 
outs, to decide which should have ‘the 
privilege of living at ease on the labor 
of others. Persous who are sticklers 
for a discipline aud distinction of par- 
lies, Without any ostensible and definite 
ditierence of principle, have an eye, 
singly, to their own glory, and should 
be noticed ovly to be avoided. Wath 
these foreign wars we have nothing to 
Let us be at peace, if practicable, 
with all, but have alliances with none. 


Education is our polar star. "Phat is 


Me. Eprior— 

I have, at the conclusion of iny ob- 
servations on power machinery, in your 
last number, said that all the misfortunes 
of the working classes might be ascribed 
‘athe want of employment, aud that that 
want was to be ascribed to the introduc- 
tion of power machinery. 

The knowledge of this incontroverti- 
ble truth seems to have been understood 
in Spain some few years ago. An 
English gentleman, an acquaintance, to 
whom I was once speaking on the evil 
that power machinery was producing, 
informed me that he had resided some 
few years in Spain, at the town of Bil- 
boa, and that the river, at that place, 
Was very apt to get choaked up with 
mud or sand. As he had plenty of 
time on his hands, he used frequently 
to walk out into the country, through 
which the river coursed ; and one time 
falling into conversation with the over- 
seer of some men employed to clear 





“The article m= the 
which provides for an amendment,” a 
member of the couvention observed, 
‘was the redeewing clause: it wa 
that which would reetify the wrong.” 
So let us provide for future amend- 
meus, by bestowing a suitable and suf- 
ficient education on the rising genera- 
tion. ‘“Phey can then correct our blun- 
ders aud supply our short) comings. 
We twust necessarily grope our way in 
the twiheht; but at we do our duty, 


hew constitutien | 
|they had a method of clearing the mud 


the river, he observed, that in England 


or filth much quicker, and with fewer 


,| hands than were employed in the ope- 


bration he was then witnessing. ‘ Sir,” 
said the overseer, “I do not in the 
least doubt the truth of your statement, 
but these men must live, and if they 
cannot live by honest means, they will 
have recourse to those which are dis- 
Lonest.”” TL wish, fron: my heart, all 
men had as much humanity, and as 
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_presses in different parts of the state, 
had pointed to that subject, as one that 
|imperiously demanded the eye of every | 
The subject on which the following! patriot and statesman. Just before his 
his message, popular meetings had 
commenced; running from Duchess, 
the most easterly county in the state, 























much goed sense, as this Spanish over- 
seer; but, alas! few men, even among 
thinkers, think correctly ; else how are 
we to account for the ideas of different 
writers, differing so widely ov the same 
subject? For instance, some men say 
the present distress is owing to a re- 
dundant population, and that it might 
be well to use legislative interference to 
check it. Some that it is owing to the 


es of society, and be respected in pro- party or seet belonging, Is not to be they will have the risen sun to guide 
trusted. He should vever again bold them. Phrice happy age! when man- 
up his head and say he is a republican. kind shall enjoy a thousand facilities, 
If, then, such temperate and candid 1 eddition to the present, for procuring 
enquiry could not be unproper—if such the necessertes of life, and shall, be- 
an enquiry as those who run may sides, have laid aside their pride, their 
/across the state tothe west. They had read” was demanded by a great portion SUpersution, and avarice; and shall 
significantly shook the head, or poiut- | ae eheiae by wives & wot tern went aoe a ee os oe fg ssl 
‘the finger at the same. Also, just be- ifelt as burthen—and such an enquiry iN: py: . Cowan Thee rprieverse : Pt 
would silence those fears, increase and , mel the greatest good of the public, 


portion to their usefulness. 


article treats—the exemption from tax- 


ation of the property of religious and 
other incorporations—is becoming one 


of immense importance, as well from 





the recent movements of the party which 


has most of these incorporations uuder 


its control, as from the present exhaust- | 


ed condition of our state treasury. 


The acting governor of this state, Mr. 
Throop, having in 13 message to the 


preseul session, communicated to the | 


legislature, as was his duty to do, the 
fact of the fast diminishing treasury of 
the state, did also, as was his further du- 
ty to do, boldly recommend a state tax 
forthe support of government, before the 
funds of the state shall be entirely ex- 
hausted. So far this was well—was as 


fore his message popular meetings had 
commenced in New York, and from 
thence in a north western direction, 
‘lengthwise the state. That in New 


| York, of which such men as Bogardus, 


Fish, Tibbits, &c., acting as chairmen 
and organs, had, in their address to the 
people, published just before the govern- 
or’s message, had said, when calling their 
attention to this point— consider the 
immense amount of wealth they (these 
charitable institutions) now 


possess 


which is daily augmenting, all of which | 
is exempt from taxation.” And how does | 


enchain their confidence in the leaders 
of the republican party, how is it to be 
accounted for, that he should, on an oc- 
| casion so seasouable, so adequate, and 
so demanded at once by the occasion 
and the erisis, have so strangely omit- 
ted its recommendation 2 
Would not the penetrating eye of 
Van Buren, whose place he now fills, 


But the public lands, Mr. Editor—I 
satdown io write about the publie lands, 
pudas yet Po have said nothing about 
them. No matter; if TP cannot plead 
the statute, in such case made and pro- 
vided, T can precedent, and that has 
much the largest sWwily. But some will 
say, Lough: to have mentioned my sub- 
ject at the commencement, in imitation 


tariff ;-some to the banking system— 
to the auction system, &c. Now, as to 
the first alleged cause, a redundant po- 
pulation, [ consider it weak jn the ex- 
treme, aud shall continue to consider it 
so, til Lam consinced there are more 
people an the earth, than the-earth ean 
supply food for. LT have no doubt but 
that the continent -of America could 











, ; - ; -|/ support, at » leas , ime 
have seen this, and seen that it was ef my lords Neverout and Keepitup, of upport, at the least, ten times the 


done ? 
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Washington, mestead of waiting tll the 
close. 


win where LT leave off and read this 


Such persons have only to be- | 


number of its present inbabitants ; and 
I should be quite willing to leave Na- 
‘ture to take care of herself on this 
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epistle backwards, and I believe they | bead 5 and, to be satisfied we may, : 

with safety, do so, we have only to ) 
turn our attention a few moments to 
Man’s 
at inte-) fas pat the people upon an enquiry | POWETS of propagating his species, in 


ithe governor treat all these suggestions, | 
claims, or hints of the people, and par- 
ticularly from the source last) men- | 
tioned (—Does his (when recommend- 


it should be. 

A committee of the senate, appointed | 
for that purpose, have now reported a) 
bill Tor a state tax, according to his re- | 





will find it, both as to matter and man- 
ner, strictly orthodox. ’ 
> . — rr { 9 . ® . Ce « oe ¢ aie 
Mr. Evrron | The perseverance of the sabbatarians | H ocean and its inhabitants. 
I read your paper with gre 


For the Working Man's Advocate. 


commendation. ‘This also we believe |1™g @ airect tax) omitting to suczest to} rest, and, LT hope, not without some) jyre the foundation and histery of our! COM Parison with fish, is about as much 
is as it should be ;_ because the funds of | the legislature, the propriety of an ex- | profit. Nothing more, in my opinion,! sabbath, and in that way it adele’ das ias one toa million. So prodigious is 
the state should not be all exhausted— | @wination of what amount of property | is requisite to produce the desired re-) yyuch goud, if the agitation is but kept ‘this faculty among fish, that if no in- 4 
nor should the farmer’s lands be sacri- | there was, according to the existing’ formation, than for the matter it cCOn= up, ie” tied pulling and hauling at) ferruption took place, the ocean, in a 
ficed for money due to the state on | laws, exempt from taxalion—does this tains to be generally read and under-. Washington, names the big folks, |very few years, would have such multi- 
bonds and mortgages, at this extraordi- | OUMNSsIOn In him amount to any thing) stood by the laboring portion of the) about our public lands, Lave put me | des, that a vessel could not sail thro’ 
pericd or pressure for money. But | short of contempt of the voice of at! community. It has ever been matter! and some of my neighbors (all smal] Yet we find no more difticulty on | 
would it not have been well, and adding | least a large portion of the people? of surprize to me, that the poor in this men) upon the enquiry® whether we, that head, than there was five hundred i 
better to well, for our acting governor | Ihe same address above lnst referred country do not fare still worse than they too, have any right to those lauds, or Years back. | As to the tariff, the bank- . 
Throop, when referring to the necessity | to, also spoke of the lncrease of that do, cousiderivg their lamentable igno-! whether our caste excludes us. Do ;!"& OF auction systems, I believe they 
for such a measure, like the bold and | wealth by legacies and devises on death | prance and culpable neghgeuce, and the tel] me, sir, has Mr. T- , who can ‘may, especially the two latter, when | 
penetrating governor Lincoun, of Mas- | beds, procured by agents, and thus | avarice and ambition of the dominant ride sixteen miles in length on his own p BOF under proper restrictions, do much | 
suchusetts, in his message to the legisla- | clearly pointed to the necessity of some) party, History will inform us that there land, any greater claim to the public, mischief ; but I consider that over pro- 
ture of that state, to have pointed to the | Tésévaming statutes, besices the repeal are no hinits to the usurpation of the Jands, than the whole oue hundred and ducing, (which is the inevitable conse- 
amount of property already held by in- | of the statutes of exemption. In short, | rich but physical necessity, nor have filty persons he employs, either of whom | quence of the introduction of power 
corporations and religious or charitable before and at the moment of the govert- | moral cousiderations alove been sufli- have done more towards the real wealth | machinery ,) is one of the chief causes 
associations, exempt from that tax OFS Messaze, a great portion of the | cient to set bounds to the patient suffer- of the country than his employer ; or, | o! banks and auctions. It might here ) 
which the yeomanry of the country will state of New York presented a“ wilder- | ing of the poor. It has been the policy on the contrary, has unt eat sonetabia | be asked, for what reason is one parti- 
have to pay, if the tax recommended ts | ness of free ——. oh agitation—w hose of the afistocracy of every age and expresident, Monroe, as much right in| cular country to be the manufacturer 
imposed. we was directed, whose finger Was country, so lop roportion the burdeus those lands, as any of your city na- | for the world ? _Are the inhabitants 

A reference to the probable or pos- | pointed, to this as the next great subject of the poor to their ighorance,as for fobs? Have we, poor country folks, | of every other nation to be kept in idle- 
sible danger of such funds allowed to ac- demanding: attention, after thar, the the latter never to be conscious of their who live at least fifty miles from your| "¢88 and poverty that one may erect 
cumulate without taxation and control, stoppage of the mail, the then existing) chains. Hence it is that moral and jenowned city of Gotham, any right, power machinery? I hold it to be im- 
certain injustice of their exemption from | Cause of the agitation—and does it re- political revivals, such as they have at all, in those lands? If we have, my- | Politic in the extreme, and eminently | 
that tax which the hand of labor must | ceive from him even the slightest atten- | heen, have not commenced at any pare self and neighbors, " | calculated to engender misery, for any 
pay-—a point to them like that of Lin- ont ticular stage of oppression, but have Tom, Dick, ard Harry, Jim, Jake, and Jerry, country to manufacture much beyond 
colu to the legislature of that state,| But his omission on this point ap- | been the result of an ubskilful balan-| And, probably, also, expresident Monroe, their own wants, or that of their imme- 
mizht not, to be sure, have been as grate- | pears still more singular when two cing of the scales. Ignerance has not will aeceptof a small slice, just so much diate dependencies. What has it done 
ful. to the feelnes of the New York! months before, at) the eleetion then | been thrown into one sufficient to ba-!as comes to our share; aud so lessen, | for the population of England ? No 
ladies, as was Mr. Throop’s compli- pending, a Working Men’s ticket, some | lance the burdens of the other. Hence | in some degree, the bone of contention | man in his senses can say it has better- i 
ment to them in his executive message | called it agrarian, had risen up in the | it ts, also, that, in this country, where | at Washington. Again, to what benefit|ed their condition; but they can say it 4 
—hbut, it itis believed, would have done | city of New York, broke in upon the | patrician usurpation is less, perhaps, | has the twenty or thirty milhons of dol- has enabled a profligate government to 
him a much more lasting honor, and regular nomination, and came near de- | than in any other, the people will pro-| lars, for which public lands have been engage in foolish and expensive, aye, 
given hima much better and firmer hold | feating the whole republican ticket of | bably be the first to throw off their already sold, been applied?) Do the} and in unnecessary, wars—wars, which, 
on the hearts and the confidence of the | the city. Between granting tothe work- | mental and civil houdage, and esta-| people receive it in proportion to thejr| after a seven year’s continuation, have r 
yeomaury of the state—the tillers of the | ing class an agrarian law, if they should | blish, as well as declare, their equal | utility, their consumption, (and thereon | been terminated upon the principle of 
ground—the workers in wood, in iron, |ever have the wildness and the folly to) rights. hongs a tale,) or their wealth? T don’t} restoring things to the same state which 
and in stone——-who have the taxes, the | ask it, and demanding of that working Our riders, seeing the aristocracy of} believe that portion of scripture, (don’t they were 1n before the war commen- i 
burihens of the state, to beer, and who | class to pay the taxes from whith opu- Europe so fat in advance of them, and} be scared, sir,) where it says, that, “to ced ;,and that the people, after all their ' 
too, hold the destinies of the ballot box- | ent companies aré exempted, there is | witnessing, alse, the patient toil of the | those who have shall be given, but from | exertions, and after all the wars they 
es in their own hands. an infinite difference. Who will not | southern ponies, have ventured in’ this | those who have not, shall be taken even | have been engaged in for the honor of 

Already have some of the antimasonic | resist the one, but who will say the | race of iniquity, or phantem chase, to| that which they have,” was ever meant ‘he country, (as their governors told 
presses—that at Rochester, (whose edi- | other, making them pay the taxes of | whip and spur rather too freely, They | 'o apply to our public lands, althoug! them,) and after all the power machi~ 
tor in the legislature at Albany, like a] others, has the slightest shadow of just- | ‘lave not sufficiently considered that the | Sur knowing ones appear to understanc “ery they have erected, are now, per- 
panther in the boughs of a tree, ready | ice or sound policy to sustain it? Who animal they bestride has some brains,| it so. I Rete Skidmorite, Mr. Editor. nape, re wretched a people ry dd ae 
to leap upon any thing worth its spring indeed will undertake to say that this | as well as bones and muscle ; and thai | but really it appears to me, that, whi | ‘ound in the ebarl a here we have 
and sure in its grasp,)—already has his | gross injustice in our republicon govern- | although tolerably forbearing, it has too| some of my acquaintance are possessed { not a great national debt, nor a profli- 
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gate government; but we are introdu- 
cing power machinery, and a want of 
employment is now, in many cases, se- 
verely felt; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, a lowering of wages. This is 
too well known and felt to be denied. 
Well, but people will say this is but too 
true, yet how are these things to be re- 
medied? 1 answer, where there is a 
will there is a way, especially when 
PowER is with it. It is seldom that a 
desperate disease is removed without 
some trouble; but most men think it 
better to lose a limb, than to lose life. 
It is, too, to be recollected, that what- 
ever Opposition comes from the rich, to 
what they consider to be against their 
interests, only goes to a certain length, 
for the moment they think their opposi- 
tion, to any measure, will be attended 
with immediate danger to themselves, 
_ their opposition ceases, and they direct- 
ly become the most strenuous support- 
ers of the very measures they had before 
opposed. Do we want proof. Look 
at the opposition to the catholic eman- 
cipation in England. Observe the 
Peels, the Wellingtons, the Angleseas, 
the Dawsons. Read the speeches of 
those men, in their opposition to that 
measure: they would never grant emau- 
cipation—that they would not—they 
would sooner fight it out; but, mark 
ye, a very little time after this bouncing, 
a little bird whispered in their ears, 
“If you do not grant the emancipa- 
tion—if any more shuffling is attempted 
—I would not give six month’s pur- 
chase for any authority England will 
hold in Ireland after that time.” The 
result we all know. These men, after 
this information, became its: greatest 
advocates, and the measure was car- 
ried. So, I have no doubt, it would be 
with your advocates for power machii- 
nery, if the same danger stared them 





in the face. 


abuse discourage you, or induce you 
to swerve from the just and honorable 
course you have. laid out for yourselves 
to pursue; may it rather be the means 
of stimulating you to greater diligence 
and exertion to promote the good cause 
in which you are engaged. And may 
the conduct of your enemies teach you 
prudence and moderation. Be careful 
not to fall into the opposite extreme, by 
returning evil for evil, or -abuse for 
abuse; but show them that you are 
Christians in deed, (whether they ac- 
knowledge it or not,) by returning good 
for evil. Show them, also, that you 
are capable of managing your own 


the press to be the reverse of all this; 
to be fearless, independent, honest, 
bold; “a terror to evil doers, and a 
praise and protection to such as do well.” 
And if the public had known their own 
interest, they could long since have 
made the press what it ought to be. 
Each legal voter has a_ small but 
certain influence in the government of 
the country ; and, in like manner, each 
citizen who takes a newspaper has a 
small but certain influence in regulating 
public opinion. Itis true that men are 
often thoughtless enough to forget that 
the mountain is composed of grains of 
sand; many go to the ballot box as 





concerns without the aid of lawyers or 
college bred politicians ; that you have 
swflicient of that best ingredient, com- 
mon sense, to know right from wrong, 
candor from duplicity, and hypocrites 
from honest men; and moral courage 
to avow and defend your rights as free- 
men of this (might be) happy republic ; 
and as it is not as happy as it ought to 
be, and as you wish it to be, that it is 
your intention todo all you can to make 
it as much so as circumstances will ad- 
mit. 

In devising measures to bring about 
this desirable end, great prudence and 
discretion is necessary. JT am more 
afraid of your going too fast, than too 
slow; 1 am afraid of your asking for 
too much at once, rather than not ask- 
ing for enough. Guard against preci- 
pitancy, and measures of a violent na- 
ture er tendency ; remember that all 
reformations that are beneficial, are 
slow, but sure; you have all the pre- 


judices of education and habit to con- 


tend with, as well as interest and 
powerful institutions of various kinds. 
Therefore it will be best to confine 
your views to a few subjects at once— 
Say education, representation, in the 


One of the first duties of National and state governments, and 


a good government, is to take care to | particularly your city government. Let 
check every undertaking, whose ten- | these occupy your first attention, mode- 
dency is injurious to the great mass of ; rately, but firmly; and after you have 


the people, namely, the working part of 


: | 
the community ; and as labor saving | 


wachinery bas that tendency, it ought 
to be checked. Suppose a person ap- 
plies for a patent for some machine to 
make bricks, to plane boards, to make 
barrel staves, to make horse shocs, or 


motive ? To enrich himself, no doubt ; 
and his motive is good, and ought to be 
permitted, if it can be done without in- 
jury to society. He would be asked 
what his machine was calculated to 
perform—lI suppose, with my machine, 
I shall be able to do as much werk with 
five men, as is now done with fifty in 
the common way, and the inachine has 
only cost about three hundred dollars. 
* Well, sir, (ought ta he the answer,) a 
patent will be granted on these coudi- 
tious, (in consequence of a late act of 
congress,) as you, by your machine, will 
be able to dispense with the work of 
forty-five men, your machine will be 
subject, when it is working, or in pro- 
pertion to the work it turns out, to a 
tax of so many dollars as those forty- 
five men would be enabled to earn, had 
your machine not thrown them out of 
employ.” 
plan ; itis but an act of strict justice. 
Some may say, what will merchants 
do? what use will our capitalists find 
for their surplus wealth? | 
they have got so much as is 
to them, let them throw it it 
neral fund for the relief of 
the blind, the lame, the orphan, and for 
the necessitous in general. They pro- 
fess to expect to go to heaven when they 
die, and this course would be a means, 
I should suppose, to secure then a pass- 
age, if any thing in the world would. 
At all events, the working man has a 
rightto live; and it is better that filly 
should live, than that one should have 
so much money as to prevent his sleep- 
ing easy. 

With the most ardent wish to see all 
men happy, [ remain your sincere well 
wisher, WM. SLATER. 


answer, if 
a burthen 
into a ge- 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mr. Epirror— 

Having a little leisure, permit ime, in 
compliance with your request a few 
weeks since, to say a few words to my 
mechanic brethren and other working 
men, and all who have their interest at 
heart. 

In consequence of the decided stand 
you have taken, to protect yeur own 
rights and rectify your wrongs, the 
shafts of calumny have been, and con- 
tinue to be, hurled at you by your po- 
litical and aristocratical enemies, some 
of whom pretended to be your friends 
so long as they could keep you in their 
leading strings, and nake you subser- 
vient to their political or selfish ends ; 
but finding that they can no longer 
make tools of you, and keep you in 
their meshes, they turn round and treat 
you with all manner of abuse, as if you 
were their slaves and vassals ; and, note 
withstanding, still pride themselves on 
their true republicanism, and call them- 
selves the friends of liberty and equal 
rights, O, shame! where is thy blush? 
O, consistency! where hast thou fled 2 
Surely thou hast fled from Tammany 
Hall, if ever thou wast there, and from 
the leaders of Bucktail party, if they 
ever possessed any . But do not let this 
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managed these to your liking, go on to 
rectify other abuses as fast as it can be 
done in a proper manner, always re- 


membering the good adage, * That a! 


thing is never done, until it is well 
remembering, also, that there 


care other classes in the community, 
any other necessary article—whatis his | 


who have rights, and are entitled to 


8 ml 7 | 
privileges, as well as you; and while! 


you advocate your own rights, and en- 


'deavor to redress your own grievances, 
see, to it, that you do not invade the | 


‘rights of others, or injure others for 








There is no violence in this | 
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the aged, | 
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your benefit. This is the subject which 
requires the utmost caution aud circum- 
spection in the persous you select to 
manage your coucerns. One impro- 
per measure, or a good ove injudicious- 
ly or preeipitately urged, may do an in- 
calculable injury to your cause ; hence 
the necessity of cireumspection, both 
as respects men and measures. Hence 
the necessity, also, of carefully exami- 
ning every measure which is proposed 
for your adoption, especially if those 
measures are proposed by a noisy po- 
litician, or a visionary dreamer or spe- 
culator. Reject all abstruse political 
questions, and agrarian laws; because 
they will retard and injure your cause, 
hy preventing moderate men from join- 
ing you, and prejudicing those. still 


hmore against you, who look upon you 


with an evil eye already. Bat do not 
spur every nan who does not labor 


(with his own hands, or who wears a 
ruffled shirt; many of whom-have la- | 


bored with their owo hands, as you do 
now, and are as friendly to your cause, 
as you are yourselves; and will sup- 
port and vote with you, too, if you will 


| . . . 
jonly keep within the bounds of pru- 


dence and moderation, as regards your 
measures, and in the selection of good 
honest men to represent you, in the 
city, state, af national governments. 
Do not let trifling matters distract or 


** United vou stand, divided you fall.” 

Should you conduct yourselves in ac- 
cordance with the above suggestions, 
you will have the countenance, at least, 
of one who was formerly 

A MECHANIC... 
er ee 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
NEWSPAPERS. 

We propose to enquire today what 
means the public has of reforming the 
periodical press of our country. 

The public press is somewhat like a 
beautiful and capricious wife. Even 
while she contrives to lead and govern 
her ‘‘lord and master,” she remains 
entirely dependent on him for counte- 
nance and support. So itis (leaving 
the beauty out of the comparison, of 
which there ts little afloat in the peri- 
odical world of letters)—so it is, we 
say, with a newspaper. The public 
must support it befure it can govern 
the public. 

This, we shall be told, is nothing new. 
Every body knows that the press is de- 
pendent on the public. But that de- 
pendence is rather a muzzle than a sa- 
lutary check. , 

Admitted; but it does not follow 
that it must necessarily remain so. 
The public has trained the press to be 
the caterer for their follies, the humorer 
of their fancies, the panderer of their 
prejudices, the buffoon for their amuse- 








ment. The public might have trained 


. 


divide you; always bear in mind, that, | 


carelessly as they would to a theatre ; 
| but that does not diminish the real im- 
| portance of the right of universal suf- 
‘frage. And so, many a one thinks 
liitle of the individual influence which 
he, asa patron ef the press, possesses, 
Ile ought tothink much of it; and to 
use it most carefully, aud critically, 
and conscientiously. 

Every man ought to feel it a duty to 
examine what is the most independent, 
honest, and talented paper in the city, 
villave, or neighborhood, where he re- 
sides; and to give that paper his hearty, 
| efficient support. 

But what do men do now?’ Whatis 
the first question they ask about a pa- 
per? Js it whether it has been con- 
sistent in principle, mild in temper, 
courteous in language? No, indeed. 
These are the last questions asked. 
The first is, what party does it sup- 
port?) Who is its favorite candidate 2 
The rest is all a secondary considera- 
tion, almost a matter of indifference. 
The consequences are natural and 
evident enough. A newspaper, instead 
(of being, as it: might be, a useful coun- 
sellor, a dignified mentor, a moral and 
political guide, becomes a mere soulless 
tool, a machine to weave a tangled po- 
litical web, a transcript of party preju- 
dices, a retailer of party slanders, a 
dealer out of party abuse and party de- 
‘nuuciations, 

And, until the fpeople cease to fall 
‘down and worship this demon of party 








the great majority of them now are, 
jhigh priests ministering to the politi- 
eal idolatry of the hour. 


| Ifthe people will have them to he 


est dereliction from principle—if it lend 
itself to detraction, and employ the lan- 
guage of violence—let them stop it at 
once. Do not let them suffer it to drag 
on for a few weeks or months or years, 
just to see what it willsay, Let them 
withdraw their support from what 
ought not to be supported, 

If, on the contrary, the paper they 
|take shows uprightness of principle, and 
independence of spirit, let them aid it, 

not only by their own patronage, but 
by makingit known among their friends 
and neighbors, 

| This may seem a very roundabout 
(way of reforming national abuses, and 
raising the national character. But, if 
;men could be persuaded to follow it, it 
would) prove a most effectual one. 
Public opinion governs the world ; the 
press governs public opinion; and po- 
pular patronage governs the press.— 
Daily Sentinel. 











SPEECH OF GEN. ROOT. 
Mr. Speaker made soine observations 
on the abandonment of the proposition 
to relieve foreign stock from taxation, 
ond on the paternal care manifested for 
a part of the New York Banks. He 
said the door-of our mercy is knocked 
pat and we are asked for some balm and 
oil to be applied to the wounds inflicted 
on them, and to sustain them while 
bending beneath the weight of legisla- 
‘tive power. He apprehended no dan- 
ger of commotion if these banks should 
quietly go down to the tomb of the 
Capulets; the streams of their wealth 
would flow inte other channels, as they 
went the downhill of existence, and 
their exit would be harmless and almost 
unknown. It had been said that these 
banks would not take their charters, un- 
less all that they asked was given, and 
that it could not be presumed their 
sturdiness would be made to yield. But 
the bank committee—no, he begged 
pardon, the grand committee out of this 
house, must have had some communi- 
cation informing that if they could not 
yet all, they would take a part; that a 
half of a loaf was better than no bread. 
Poor hungry banks erying for bread! 
We ought not to pass this bill nor at- 
tempt to pass it, unless we have reason 
to believe they will take their charters ; 


sented, they will not take them. Try 
them first, and do not take their word 
that they will notcome in. They have 
already yielded one half: they would 


ty would not grant what they asked, 
Their great champion has proposed this 
Ineasure, not, as he said asa desired 


might unite the house. 
that the-honse will not grant even this, 
but will require of them the same as 
they do of other banks. I have too 
much reason to fear that they will ac- 
cept their charters, even if this is not 








granted; I have no doubt they will, At 
all events, try whether they will. 

The bills to renew these banks, pass- 
ed this house some time ago, and were 
sent to the senate, where they have not 
yet been acted on. Are they kept there 
as rods hanging over our heads, to com- 
pel us to yield the banks this boon. 1 
would not suppose any honorable sena- 
tor would be so actuated? But there 
they are—a-jam: the big banks ahead, 
catching all the flood wood which fol- 
lows. Let them go through first, and 
we can tehn see whether we must pass 
this. 

It has been said by the gentleman 
from Herkimer, (Mr. Mann,) ‘that this 
subject has assumed an. importance 
which its intrinsic merits do not entitle 
it to.” Wherein does it assume this 
importance? It is by the anxiety of 
honorable gentlemen to give something 
to these banks, and that, with a zeal 
worthy a better cause.—If this bill is 
not soon disposed of, have we not too 
much reason to believe that the time 
tnay come when dishonorable means 
will be used to force it through: that 
little subcaucuses will be called to dra- 
goon members into measures, by rea- 
sons and arguments which dare not 
publicly be avowed. Have we not too 
much reason fearfully to auticipate such 
a state of things? Ilave we not rea- 
son to anticipate that an honorable 
member who has a favorite measure in 
charge, a country bank, for instance, 
inay be told that if this measure do not 
pass, he cannot expect that this bank 
can gothrough. If such a time should 





spirit, newspapers will remain what | 


if they are as sturdy 2s has been repre-| 


not yield that, till they found a majori- | 


one, but as one which, it was loped, | 
Let them find | 


arrive, and such language be used, 
would not every bosom burn with boly 
indignation? and would not the foul in- 
sinuation be repelled that bis vote could 
be bought by the paltry expectation that 
this bill would pass? Every honorable 


‘soul of man. 


nal! the tax bill must be passed first! 
Suppose that member from Chenango 
should hereafter be told that his canal 


} 
| 








| 


mind would indignantly frown on him) views. 
who would so violate all that was gene- | revive the party of Peter the Hermit, or 
rous, noble, and magnanimous in the) Joan of Arc. 


| 





dread to those whose mad career will 
soon plunge them from the precipice to 
which they are fast approaching? Any 
thing is an object of dread to those en- 
gaged in an unholy cause : the flittering 
of a phantom in the midnight air will 
cause them to startle. Antimasoury 
was once, perhaps, a liely and good 
cause; when the law was wantonly vio- 
lated; when a citizen, whether worthy 
or not 13 Ho matter, wastaken from his 
home, and probably murdered, and that 
too by those in whose meetings religion 
and virtue had heretofore been includ- 
ed, no wouder that a just indignation 
was roused. The constituted authori- 
ties were called on, and they obeyed the’ 
call, to assist beyona the ordinary mode 
of bringing offenders to punishment. 
The legislature were also called on to 
aid in whetting the sword of justice to 
a keener edge. Two agents like aveng- 
ing angels, were appointed to further 
the object in view. And what was 
done? Public justice was satisfied as 
far as there could be any reason to ex- 
pect. 

At the time of the outpouring of in- 
dignation at this violation of the Jaws, 
the feeling was carried into some town 
elections. The ambitious seized on 
this, and aspired to make out of this 
feeling, a great political party, after the 
cause of the feeling had ceased, and 
the sword of vengeance had done its 
duty. ‘They got some offices, and they 
became hungry for more. They at- 
tempted to scatter this feeling over the 
whole land; but the ammunition chest 
soon became empty; the munitions of 
war soon becatwne exhausted, and the 
last ball, was aimed at an edifice with a 
design to batter it down over the heads 
of devoted arch masons, and thus avenge 
the injury done to Morgan. . ‘This party 
has ne object to whielrvit can direct its 
They might as well attempt to 


Let antimasoury alone, 


Suppose a man should | and it must crumble, because it has no 
be told, take care of your Chemung ca-| object.or pursuit; it has the object of 


pursuit of power to be-sure, but can its 
mermbers-point out to the place or source 
whence this power Is to be acquired ? 


cannot go, unless the tax bill passes. I | Let them pour in from the west, and the 


say, suppose it should so happen, and | north send her scanty pittance, and ral- 
| that one should even go so far as to say | ly here, parade the streets, and beat up 
| 


to people from Chenango, that their | for recruits. 
something better. let them lend a hand | Members had got their legs out of the | they want them to do—what reason 
to make them so. If the paper they | traces, because they will not vote for) they have. ‘The answer is * come and 


of him 
him 2 


tance beyond its intriusic merits ! 


what are 
member. 
fn) 
are resorted to, as to set down all oppo- 
nents, who belong to the republican 
family, as antimasons, 
frowp severe enough to look down the 
man who will utter such an insinuation, 
to induce members to yield their sup- 
port to a measure? And who are these 
new made antimasons? The gentle- 
man from Tompkins, on the left, (Mr. 
Gosman,) and the gentleman on my 
right, from the same county, (Mr, 
Mack,) and others, who have spoken 
against this bill. ‘They are all antima- 
sous, because they cannot consent to 
be chained to the car of a monied aristo- 
eracy, which, when acting in unison, 


whelm the democracy of the state. As 
for myself, it is no matter if I am put 
ia that company. 


sequence how I am disposed of. 


aman in the meridian of life, whose 
miud has not ascended to the elevation 
of that of aschool boy. Any language 
as well as any means can sometimes be 
used to assist In carrying’ a measure. 
For instance, a man with a demure and 
sulemn countenance, may say, while 
having a deep sight, ** strange how Mr: 


ral! 


sure. 
the truth of the remark. For 
gentleman | have the purest regard ; he 
is associated with my earliest recollec- 
tions and fondest remembrances. It is 
| not strange that one whom I loved in 
early life, whom I fondled when a boy ; 
| the son of aman whom I dearly loved, 
and who was the companion of m 
youthful days, should be still dear to my 
| affections. 

| Is that a reason why we should pass 
this measure, to advance this gigantic 
bank scheme, against the public inte- 
rest, and in violaticn of the public senti- 
ment? For the purpose of standing 
well with some out doors, must mem- 
bers tear asunder every ligament of the 
heart, and must that heart which has 
been tuned to friendship, be changed u 
discord? Must our finest feelings anc 
affections be destroyed to sustain thi 
great monied monster? 











The question has assumed an impor- 
Yes: | 
so destitute is it of intrinsic merits, that 
its most able advocates on this floor can- 


will be sufficiently powerful to over- | 


Granger has got round the old Gene- | 


What is antimasonry—this object of 


take shows any symptoms of the small- | the tax bill, I say, suppese it shold be | join us! j 
so hereafter, would not the virtuous man they ask. ‘* Come and help us fight 
take fire, and would not a most indig-| the masons; we must fight the masons 
nant feeling burst on the devoted head 
who would thus dare to insult 


[where are they ? 


The people will ask what 


s!? But what would you be at? 


who take such horrid oaths.” But 
* Oh there!” We 


cunt seethem. ‘“* There is one behind 


-that stamp; help us drive hiin out !” 


The people will say, there are enough 


of you to drive one mason from behind 


| 


refutable by the humblest | §) 
It proves its weakness, when | to fight the masons. 
such measures, to ensure its passage, 


| 
| 
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‘stood alone with them. 


| 
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democrats. 


‘a stump, we wo’n’t join you for that. 
- . } TT » , j ‘ > 2 
not urge any arguments in its favor but | Then they will say, ‘ let us go to Penn- 


Ilvania, to rouse up the people there 
* "The answer wiil 
be, Swe wo’n’t go no such a fool’s er- 
rand ; you may go alone.” 

f you wish to make this a strong 


Where is the | party, you must, (in addition to grant- 


ing your chamber for their conversa- 
tious,) pass this bill. But they are 
against it, it will be said. Yes, but they 
want your places. If you do uot adopt 
this bill, they cannot say you voted for 
a bad measure. If the twenty-eight or 
thirty antimasons had supported this 
bill, the bank committee would have 
It belongs to 
the majority to be circumspect, and not 
to be caught tripping: if they find their 
adversaries making objections to the 
measure, it is well to pause and see if 
there be not force in the objections, and 
so amend it, as to make the objections 
vain; and not, because the minority ob- 


I am fast approach- ject, hurry it on, and call for support to 
ing to the grave, and it is of little con- ! it, for the reason that our adversaries are 
But | against it. It is very easy for politicians 
the parting advice of a man nearly de- | to destroy themselves, and it does seem 
scended to the tomb, if founded in good , to me that political suicide is determined 
sense, may be worth as much as that of , Bpon by some of the members of our 


party. 

The people will express thier disap- 
probation of bad measures, and if it be 
not under the shape of antimasonry, it 
will come in some other shape. There 
is a power in it which neither sneers 
nor frowns can control. The sneer is 
now raised against some, that they are 
* Agrarians,” “Skidmerites.”” These 


And that is an inducement for! sneers and scoffs are not new to me; 
honorable menibers to vote forthis mea- | they are not new to the democracy of 
The old General does not deny | the land. 
that | 


By democracy I mean the 
great mass of the middling classes of 
farmers, mechanics, &c., for these we 
find compose the democracy in all na- 
tions. ~ The aristocracy is principally 
confined to the wealthy, who call them- 
selves the “‘ well born’? and the “good 
society” of the land. We do not find 
democracy with these, neither do we 
find it with the abject poor. They are 
instruments in the hands of the aristo- 
cracy, at the polls, to bear down those 
whoarecalled by some the herd and the 
swinish multitude. 

I was called an agrarian once, and I 
remember the time when all democrats 
were denouced as jacobins, disorga- 
nizers, levellers, enemies to all religion, 
law, order, and regular government, 
itheists, deists, and the whole eata- 
logue of all that was abject and vile. 
It was the aristocrats and the minions 
of aristocrats who thus sneered at vile 
Whence came this? In 
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New York there were but two banks, 
the bank of New York, and the U.S. 
bank; these two banks put on the 
screws, and bore down the democracy 
of the city so much, that the superior 
skill and dexterity of ‘Col. Burr were 
put in requisition to obtain a bank 
charter, (with the pretext of supplying 
pure and wholesome water,) to coun- 
teract the combined power of those two 
banks. 

The democrats of that city, and also 
their representatives in the legislature, 
(for even then they had representatives,) 
were Called levellers, jacobins, disorga- 
nizers ; and mobs were raised to break 
the windows of a man who permitted 
himself to be saluted by the abject and 
vile, as they were called. 

To avoid the imputation of being a 
leveller, disorganizer, agrarian, &c., | 
was wont to point to George Clinton, 
Henry Rutgers, a Mr. Edgnr, who then 
lived in New York, and others, and to 
ask if they could charged with being 
levellers, and wishing to have all pro- 
perty in common stock. They did in- 
deed become levellers, for they levelled 
the proud aristocracy of the land! 

It is good sometimes to look at the 
past, and review causes and conse- 
quences. We are thereby enabled to 
predict something of future events! 





IWiork (1g Ma's Ayvocate. 


NEW YORK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1830. 


EQUAL EDUCATION. 

The subject of equal education is daily 
becoming more popular, and new advocates 
for it are springing up in every direction. In 
our own State, which more immediately con- 


| ter under what pretence it may be masked, 


equality and freedom, striding forward to 
ARIstocracy. Already the proud rich man 
thinks it a scorn to associate on equal terms 
with his poorer neighbor. Already, and we 
may instance our own village, are ranks and 
grades marked out with the most scrupulous 
exactness. ‘The consequences to this hi- 
therto happy country, unless a check is cast 
upon this gigantic monster, aristocracy, are 
such as will make the true lover of his coun- 
try tremble for her liberties. Already are 
the differences of rank established in so- 
ciety, either by wealth or superior intellect, 
or rather cunning. And what shall hinder 
those who rank the highest, those nobles of 
our land, (for sech is the title we must now 
give them,) what, we ask, will hinder them 
from usurping, by a bold stroke, at once the 
sole power of conducting the laws, or aim- 
ending them to suit their own purposes, and 
withholding from the people the right of 
participation in either the choice of rule or 
rulers? If the progress of this feared ulti- 
matum be as rapid as it has been—if this 
difference in rank continue to grow upon 
us—we answer, Nothing. 

There is now, however, before us one 
course to avoid the evils of an aristocratic 
government, and to that, lovers of your 
conntry, we would urge you. Now may 
the hydra headed monster be entrammelled 
and destroyed. Delay is dangerous and 
may be fatal. We may lave conceived an 
erroneous opinion on this subject. We 
hope it is so: we truly hope that America 
is not destined to return again to slavery and 
degradation. Yet is her star now dimmed 
by the creation of grades in society, and 
while a possibility exists that the highest in 
rank may usurp the power of rule, no mat- 





that possibility should be studiously guarded 
against. 

‘The system of general education appears, 
to us, calculated to place America’s children 
once more upon the desired equality: it is 
no enthusiastic vision; if it fail in this ob- 
ject, even yet the vast importance of an in- 
telligent and enlightened community, will 











cerns us, (for the system must be adopted by 


states, when ti is adopted.) several presses | 


are now advocating the measure in good 
earnest; many have given it a favorable no- 
tice ; and nota syllable, to our knowledge, 
has been uttered by any one in opposition 
to it. Opponents, no doubt, it has; but 
whether any will be so bold as openly to 


An 


avow their hostility, is yet to be seen. 


open Opposition to a system which would | 


extend equally to the poorest, as well as the 
richest citizen of this state, the benefits of 
education, would be little less than a renun- 
ciation of the principles of republicanism. 


The principle has received the sanction of 


some of the best men our country has pro- 


duced—those who have departed, as well as | 


* All men 
are born free and equal,” is the declaration 


those who are now among us. 


on which our government is founded—the 
corner stone en which rests the beautiful 
fabric bequeathed to us by heroic forefa- 
thers, the erection of which cost them so 
much blood and treasure. ‘All men are 
born free and equal,” and with equal rights, 
among which is the right of self govern- 
ment. ‘The'right of self government, im- 
plies a right to a knowledge necessary to 
the erercise of the right of self government. 
If all have an equal right to the first, all must 
consequently have an equal right to the se- 
cond; therefore all are entitled to equal edu- 
caton. Arguments might be multiplied in 
favor of what we contend for, and if it is 
necessary, no doubt they will be; but the 
question naturally arises, Are not the peo- 
ple—the working classes—already convin- 
ced of the justice of asserting their right in 
this respect? If they are, how are they to 
obtain that right?) By choosing from among 
them, to make their laws, men who never 
knew the want of it? Men whose interest 
it is to withhold it? No: let them choose 
for their next legislators, men of good sense 
and strict integrity, who know by experience 
that “‘knowledge is power,” and that where 
power, which of right belongs equally to all, 
is monopolized by a few, it is almost invari- 
ably used for the oppression of the many. 
Let not another anniversary of the birthday 
of our republic pass by, without resolving to 
obtain, a3 well as declaring that we are en- 
titled to, equal rights; and first of all, that 


of vgaal education. 





Among the papers in this state which 


have recently sprung up, the advocates of 


equal and general education, is the Mecha- 
nic’s Press, published at Utica, from which 
we extract the following excellent article. 


We have several times adventured to re- | cians, office hunting lawyers, and those who, 


mind our readers and impress upon their 
minds the importance of education. Hi- 
therto. however, we have proceeded no fur- 
ther than to urge the importance of this 
subject as affecting one class individually, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| that the legislative body, in the name of the | 
| 


be felt and acknowledged by all. If this | 
| System is acted upon at all, it must be ge- 
neral, or the desived effect will not be pro- 
duced. | 

We did not originate this project, and are 
not positive that we understand it thorough- 
ly; but we believe the object to be this— 


people, authorize the erection of academies, 
| where every necessary branch of edueation | 
shall be taught indiscriminately, and at the 


|}expense of the nation, to the sons of the 


poor as well as the rich; to the mechanic 
as to the noble; that each receive the same 
attention, and not the slightest shade of dis- | 
tinction between either. By this course, the 
| poor man will be taught to consider himself 
|(as he should be) equal to the rich and | 
| powerful; and the rich to consider his poor 
| fellow student, not as an inferior whom he 
|may scorn and trample upon, but as one 
holding the same weight in the destinies 
of the republic, as a man, one whom he 
may not be ashamed to associate with upon 
ithe familiar terms of a friend or neighbor. | 
| These effects will not, in their action upon 
the mind, be confined to the time they as- | 
sociate under the same roof, but continue 
to hold their power after both have mingied 
with the world, and both become the natu- | 
ral and unalienable property of the republic. 

That this doctrine may not be acceptable 
to the office seeker and aspiring aristocrat, | 
isexpected. That this state of things is 


of the United States, is believed. ‘That it 


| would be benefited by it, is feared. The 


Washingtons, the Jeffersons, the Franklins, 


their own earth, which may soon be trampled 
upon by the unhallowed foot of a despot. 





PARTIES. 

An idea is prevalent, that parties are ne- 
cessary to the perpetuity of onr republican 
institutions ; and the argument urged in sup- 
port of this notion is, that the partyor par- 
ties out of power expose the misrule and 
This 
is true, to a certain extent; but the good 
which is thus effected, is more than over- 


mismanagement of those in power. 


balanced by the unceasing opposition which 
is carried on by the outs against all mea- 
sures, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
which originate with the ins. The first find 
enough to do to defend themselves from 
their adversaries, and to retain their offices 
and emoluments; the others, are industri- 
ously engaged in devising means to deprive 
those in power of their influence, in order 
to come in for a share of the * loaves and 
fishes.” 
business is almost entirely neglected. 


Between them both, the public 
All 


this time, those who are most active in these 








parties, and profess so much interest in the 


cause of the people, are speculating politi- 


are too idle or too knavish to live by their 


| : 
has industry; while the great body of the 
Lega of wealth are busily engaged in 


| 


obtaining a bare subsistence till election 


Our present object is to treat, at large, of | day comes, when they spare au hour to run 


the utility and necessity, in this stage of 


our national career, of a system of GENERAL 
EDUCATION, one that shall unite, in the 
same studies, and under the same roof, 
high and low; that shall create no distinc- 
tion but that which superior talent and ge- 
nius. draws, between the sons of the rich 
man and the poor. Those being, in the 
time of the foundation of our republic, the 
two principal, and, in fact, the only distine- 
tions in society. The object of this system 
to be, not only to raise the tone of literature 
and learning, although that may be.a prin- 
cipal one, but to ward off the blow that is 
threatening the liberties of America; to re- 
trieve Columbia from the ruin to which she 
is hastening with rapid and alarming strides, 
and place her and her sons once more upon 
that proud eminence on which, at the era of 
Our independence, she was seated. With 
‘apid and feverish steps is this once land of 


|to the polls, and, seeing two evils, choose 
| (oa they think) the least, and slip in their 


| votes for the candidates of the party which 
| has been able to produce the most favorable 
impression on their minds. 

This state of things is changing; but 
there are still some among us who acknow- 
ledge the title of the * working men’s par- 
ty.” We think the term party cannot be 
properly applied to the great majority of the 
people; and we are decidedly of opinion 
that parties are not necessary, but, on the 
contrary, injurious to the people, and dan 


ment. 
We shall speak 6n this subject hereafter. 
In the mean time, we recommend to our 





orders of society ! 


}interest to exclude advertisements which are 


necessary to the preservation of the liberty | 


will find enemies, even among those who | 


the true, the disinterested lovers of their | 
country, are, alas! mingling with the earth, | 


readers’ attention the following remarks of 
the editor of the Albany “Spirit of the 
Age.” 


‘‘ The tree is known by its fruits.” 


There is no mode, perhaps, in which the 
people are more imposed upon, than in the 
adroit use which demagogues and intriguing 
politicians make of party names. A number 
of aspiring men are seeking for influence, for 
office, and for power. “They cannot all ob- 
tain their ends; they therefore become ‘divi- 
ded, and separately combined. Now com- 
mences the contest of hard names, between 
the two cabals. Hf one can dub the other 
with an odious name, and by any means so 
manage it, as to cause the name to take with 
the people,-an important advantage is gain- 
ed: there is a prospect then of deterring the 
people from supporting those who have been 
decried, and rendered suspicious by * the 
magic of a pame.” . 

An enlightened people will surely not 
suffer themselves to be played upon in this 
manner much longer. ‘They will look be- 
yond the party name, to the character and 
merits of the candidate. Ts he denounced | 
as a royalist, or an aristocrat? They will 
not enquire if he has been so called by his 
opponents; but they will ask if he has main- 
tained or supported monarchical or aristocra- 
tic principles. Has he condemned the prin- 
ciples cf equality? has he talked with flip- 
pancy of tongue, and approving compla- 
cency of manner, of the higher and lower 
Has he spoken con; 
temptuousiy of men on account of their} 
humble raising; and only allowed himself) 
to indulge in famiharity with the rich and | 
well born?) Has he attempted to confine | 
the offices of government to this latter class, 
and refused to be governed by the distine- 
tions of merit? Flas he opposed rotation 
in office, and advocated exclusive privile- 
ges! These are signs by which the com- 
plexion of one’s politics may be ascertain- 
ed, infinitely better than by enquiring with | 
what party he has been classed. 

There is, perhaps, no other species of 





/management which is more hkely to impose | 
(upon the people, than the one we have no- 
|ticed above. 


When they learn, in all in- | 
stances, to detect its fallacy and avoid its | 
consequences, the state or nation will no | 
more be distracted with party strife, when 
there is no contest about principles. 


ADVERTISING. 


It has been stated to us, more than once, 


that an impression is abroad, to our injury, 
that irreligious notices, of meetings, &c. re- 
ceive a preference in our paper, and that 
advertisemeuts of an opposite character are 
excluded. ‘This is not the case. The only 
reason why advertisements of the first de- 


scription are inserted, and those of the last 


not, is that the former are offered for inser- | 


tion, while the latter are withheld. It has | 


been suggested, also, that it would be to our | 


not orthodox from our columns. 


it would 


Probably 
be—for we are that the 


public properly appreciate the independence 


not sure 


of the press—but, as Jong as we publish a 


paper, we will exclude no advertisements for 
which we receive an equivalent, except such 
as we consider of a demoralizing tendeucy, 
as lottery advertisements, or those relating 
to legal or illegel gambling of any descrip- 
tion. On the subject of religion, men may 


jand do widely and honestly ditfer; and, as 


our constitution secures to all the right of 
freely and openly expressing their opinions, 
_we do not see why all should not have the 
same facilities for advertising meetings for 


discussing or propagating them. At all 


| 


i}events, we shall not act as censors in this 


respect. 





| would remind our friends, that the circulation 
of the Advocate is now wide enough to af- 
ford those whose business is principally con- 
jnected with the mechanical and laboring 
classes an- opportunity of advertising with 
profit to themselves and us, 


| 
(iy? All advertisements concerning ward 


. . ; 
or general meetings of the working men, 


' 


{ 


} ‘ P y 4 
‘will be inserted free of expense. 





Imprisonment for Debt.—It appears, by 


ithe report of a committee appointed by the 
| 


citizens of Roctester, that, during the last 
year, nine hundred and twenty-seven per- 
sons in Monroe county, out of a population 


of about forty-eight thousand, were im. 


prisoned for debt, averaging nearly one for 
every ten families in the cnunty!! Of forty- 
four of the above 927 cases, commitments 
| under justices’ executions, * the whole debt, 


| 
say the commitree,) was but 32 dollars : 


costs of the suit thereon, $45 65; of com- | 


mitment, $24 54; making $70 19 of the 
costs, or more than twice tle amount of 
debt.” Among these cases, was “one of 
twenty-five cents debt; costs of suit $1 93; 
‘of commitment, $0 42 ; making nearly $2 35 


of costs, or nearly ten times the debt.” 
| The following paragraphs are extracted 
from the report above alluded to: 


* Our statutel aw on divorce, like this, [on 
imprisonnient for debt,] remains to us the 
feudal relics of our colonial vassalage ; it 
has been profanely called the law of God 
{meaning the Mosaic law] while there is no 
iota of sameness between them, except in 
their name. 

“'The late revisers of our state code had 
the reform of both these laws propounded 
to them, but, taking it for granted these had 
grown fast to American society by habit, 


gerous to our republi¢an form of govern-j they dare not hazard their reputation on the 


introduction of any new principle. We ac-. 
knowledge with great respect, they were 
able, skilful, and indefatigable in revising 
the details of old laws; but we -eonsider 








_enemies of the equal rights of conscience. 


Now we are speaking of advertising, we | 


called agreeably to the plan of organization, | 


them as having been too timid with thcr 
popularity in striking the cleaver into old 
feudal principles and flaking them from 
American institutes.” 

“We consider it ought to be a funda- 
mental principle, as forming a good moral 
basis of law in republics, that property only, 
should be held responsible for property, or 
or debts under coutracts;—and personal 
liberty responsible only, for the moral cha- 
racter of its citizens.” 

te 

The New University.—A writer in the 
Journal of Commerce, of Saturday week, 
objects to the proposed new university in 
thi scity, because, in the plan of the universi- 
ty, “ Christianity is studiously avoided,” and 
exhorts ‘the friends of Christianity to re- 
frain from patronizing the university unless 
ample security is given that it shall be 
Christian.” Now, we cannat see the pro- 
priety of this. As well might the Jews, or 
the deists, oi the sceptics, set up an outcry 
that Judaism, or deism, or scepticism * is 
studiously avoided” in the plan of the uni- 
versity, and. declare that they would not pa- 
tronize it unless their respective doctrines 
were preferred. If either was established, 
or either excluded, it could not be a universi- 
ty, as we understand the term—it would be 
a sectarian institution. There are plenty 
of such now. 

We do not mean to advocate the new uni- 
versity, because it would only extend the 
advantages of education to a few who could 
pay for it, while the large body of working 
men would be excluded from any participa- 
tion in the benefits of it, for want of means. 
But we think that feature in the plan which 
excludes theology a good one, and well de- 
serving of imitation. Our general govern- 
ment is founded on the same principle, and 
is objected to on the same principle, by the 





The Genius of Universal Emancipation, a 


lessness—or those who, having, through the 
means ef a system ofthe most unjust mono- 
poly, obtained knowledge sufficient to ena- 
ble them to follow occupations which every 
day’s experience proves are to a great ex- 
tent -useless or worse than useless to. the 
community at large—while, we say, we 
would avoid confiding the management of 
our public business to persons of these de- 
scriptions, as we have hitherto done, we 
would not exclude from our own confidence 
men who, having labored industriously like 
ourselves, in some useful occupation, have’ 
accumulated a sufficiency to support thenr 
the remainder of their days without labor, 
unless we find that the system of speculation 
which is inseparable from almost every oc- 
cupation in life, inthe state of society as we 
find it, has perverted the finest feelings of 
their nature, and induced them to assume a 
superiority over their less fortunate fellow 
laborers, and to ape the aristocratic airs of 
those who, in consequence of the same sys- 
tem of speculation, were born to enjoy, or 
rather vegetate on, the labor of others, with- 
out laboring themselves. 

We would be distinctly understood. We 
cannot, in political affairs, act with those 
who are following occupations that add no- 
thing to the necessaries, comforts, or con- 
veniencies of life, nor with those who have 
never followed a useful occupation for a 
livelihood. ‘The reason is plain: the inte- 
rests of the first, are not ours, but the re- 
verse; the latter know not our wants, if they 
were disposed to assist in supplying them. 
if we allow eitherof these classes to be our 
legislators, they must do us injustice, or dis- 
regard their own interests. If we legislate 
for ourselves, we shall not do injustice to 
them. 


oesnenemaneneetiieceal 


The Difference.—Upwards of one hundred 


papers are now enlisted in the cause of anti- 





paper devoted to the abolition of slavery, 
and very ably conducted, we regret to Jearn, 
will hereafter be published monthly, instead 
The change is oc- 
This does 


of weekly, as heretofore. 
casioned for want of patronage. 


/not speak much for the philanthropy of the 


citizens of the United States; but it is an 
additional confirmation of what we fully be- 
lieved—that worth and talent, in the newspa- 
per press, is not properly appreciated. The 
Genius is hereafter to be published in octavo 


form, on fine paper, at one dollar per ann., 


in advanee. - The first number of the 11th 


volume to appear for April. A lady assists 


(in the editorial department. 





Rewards of Editorship.—Reader, if, in 
these hard times, you can, by any possibili- 
ty. force your risible muscles into action, 
we advise you to turn to the other side of 
this leaf, and read the valedictory of the edi- 
tor of *'The Parterre.” Poor fellow! we 
feelingly sympathize with him, although, 
when we first read his lamentation, we in- 
dulged ina hearty laugh—the first we could 
undertook the unthankful 


affurd since we 


task of * enlightening the world.” We have 
not received from Mr, Public that equivalent 
which the important services we have render- 
ed him so justly entitle us to! and we, too, 
will shake our fist’ at the *lubberly old fel- 
low’'—(we wo'n’t strike, for fear he'll strike 
right back again)—if he ever compels us to 
write a valedictory. 





New York Legislature.-—As not much of 
general importance, has been transacted in 
our legislature up to the most recent dates 
received, and as we do not pretend to give 
even a summary of what we do not conceive 
_of immediate consequence to our readers, 
‘we have omitted any detail of their proceed- 
ings, to make room for the speech of Gen. 
: Root on the bank tax question, as published 
by the Albany Daily Advertiser. ‘The edi- 
tor of that paper states that, “as they appear 
in print,” the remarks of Gen. Root * lose 
much of that fireand effect with which they 


were delivered.” We have no doubt, not- 
withstanding, that they will be read with in- 
terest. 

The auction bill which was, some time 


since, introduced into the assembly, was re- 


jected in committee of the whole on Wed- 
nesday. 

The city charter, as amended by the con- 
vention, passed the assembly with oue dis- 





| senting voice, and, in the senate, was read 
and referred to the New York delegation. 





We recommend to our fellow working 


a communication in this day’s paper from 
one who was formerly ** A Mechanic.” ‘The 
advice be givesis reasonable and proper, and 
meets our entire approbation, and, when 
considered, will, no doubt, meet the appro- 
bation of the hardest working men among us. 
While we should carefully guard against 
committing the protection of out interests to 
those who have not, and never have had, a 
community of feeling with us—those who 
never knew what it was to depend on their 
own physical exertions for support, but have 
been pampered in the lap of luxury from 
their childhood, and taught to consider them- 
selves almost a separate class of beings from 
the ‘common herd” around them, whose 
labor has accumulated the wealth which sup- 
ports them in their pride and pomp and use- 





| men and mechanics an attentive perusal of | 


masonry, under the most favorable auspices 
—and others are daily starting into exist- 
‘ence. ‘Ten thousand vigorous quills are 
| kept in motion, and the majestic roar of 
public opinion is shaking the land like a 
great earthquake. It appears, from actual 
experiment, that sufficient patronage for one 
| weekly sheet, devoted to the cause of eman- 
cipauion, cannot be obtained in the twenty- 
_ four states !— Genius of Univ. Emancipation. 
9 DS 








Liberty and Principle. 





rPPENTA WARD Public Meeting. 
A Meeting of Mechanics and other Working 
Men will be held at the United Sta'es Hotel, corner 
of Hester street and Bowery, on Monday evening, 
March 29, at 74 o’clock, precisely, to hear the Re- 
port of the Ward Committee of Vigilance. Punc- 
tual attendance is requested, as business of import- 
ance will come before the meeting. 
By order of the Ward Committee. 
J. E. DONELSON, Chairman. 
RICHARD LYONS, Sec’y. Mar, 27. It 





OHNSON’S REPORTS.—A neat 

edition (on a sheet, suitable for frammg,) of 
the two Reports of Col. R. M. Johnson, in the ¢ on- 
gress of the United States, on the Sunday Mail 
Question, is jus: published, and for sale at the office 
o! the Working Man’s Advocate, aud at the ~ub- 
'seription Reading Room, Broadway, corner of 
Franklio street.— Price 6 cents. Mar. 27. 


MOviiE NEW BOOK OF CHRO- 


-B NICLES, as translated from the original He- 
brew, by a learned Rabbi— price 6 cents, is for sale 
at 40 Thompson street. Mar. 27. 








near the Bowery.—The Discussion be tween 
kK. L. Jennings and his opponent, in argument on 
the ‘‘divine authorship of the books of \ oses, from 
their internal evidence.” will be continaed next Sun- 
day ; to commence at 7 o’clock, 
Morning lectures, at half past ten on Algebra, at 
half past eleven on Chemistry. Mar. 27. It 


OCIETY OF FREE ENQUI- 
hI RERS —A Lecture will be delivered befure 
the Society of Free Enquivers, at the Military Hall 
in Ludlow street, near Grand street, Tomorruw Af- 
terneon, at 3 o'clock, on the evils inflicted on the 
human race by the introduction of Christianity—by 
a Mechanic. 

The DEBATES will be continued in the evening, 
from 7 till 10 o’clock, on the following question: 
‘Are the evidences of the Christ an Religion better 
attested than the \!ahometan or any Pagan creeds?”’ 

By order of the Society. 

Mar. 27. lt G. N. DEVRIES, Rec. Sec’y. 

MERICAN STENOGRAPAIC 
ACADEMY—By M. T, C. GOULD, No. 
(6 North Enghth street, Philadelphia.— ir Gould 
teaches persons to record the language of public 
speakers as fast as denvered. Those who cannot 
at'end his personal instructions, may acquire the art 
from this book—the 7th edition of which is naw be- 
fore the public, price 50 cents 

N. B. Chis work will be sent by mail to any part 
of the United States, on the following condith ns: 

If $1 be enclosed im,a letter from a less distance 
, than 150 miles, the writer will receive a copy of Short 

Hand free fom postage both ways If from a 
| greater distance than 150, he will rece ve two copies, 
paying his own postage both ways. Post Masters, 
| and others, who prefer to pay the r own postage both 
| ways, will, of course, receive two copies in all cases, 
it A copy shall be sent to the publisher of any 
newspaper in es United States, wh» will give this 
advertisement one insertion, and forward a number 
of his paper containing the same. Mar. 27. 
O PRINTERS, BOOKSEL- 
LERS and PUBLISHEKS.—-JAMES 
| CONNOR offers for suie, at his Tyne and Si reo- 
| type Foundry, 107 Nassau s reet, Printing Types, 
at six months credit, or 7 1-2 per cent. deduction for 
cus’), at the prices affixed. 

His type will be found as perfect, and made of as 
go>! materials, at least, as that marufactured at any 
other «stablishment: it is nearly all of an entue new 
cut; is lighter faced than any other exhibited, and 
wil consequently wear longer, wok better, take less - 
ink and jess labor in working, than most other type, 

















Dian.ond, per ib. $2 00 | Small Pica, per lb. $0 38 

Peas, 1 40 | Pica, 36 

No npariel, 90 | English, 36 

Minion, 70 | Great Primer, 94. 
Brevier, 56 | Doubte Picea, 32 

Burgeois, 46 } Six Lines Pica, } 30, 

Long Primer, 40 | and all larger, 





Leads of every thickness aud size constantly kept 
on hand; Cuts of every description on metallic bo- 
dies; Presses, and all other articles necessary fur a 
Printing Office, furnished to order. 

Printers can be supplied with second hand type, 
which has only been used for stereoiyping, on very 
favorab'e terms. 

Old type reccived in exchange at $9 per 106 ths, 

N.B.. Stereotyping of every description will be 
thankfally received, and attended to with correct: esa, 
and despatch. Mar, 27. 
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* For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mr. Evrror— 

The following lines are from a Montreal 
paper; if you think them worthy ofinsertion, 
by giving them place in your paper you will 
oblige A LiBeraL. 

THE TRIPLE PLEA. 
Law, Physic, and Divinity 
Being in dispute, could not agree 
To settle, which among the three 
Should have superiority. 
Law pleads he does preserve men’s lands, 
And-all their goods, from ravenous hands ; 
Therefore, of right, challenges he, 
To have superiority. 
Puysic prescribes receipts for health, 
Which men prefer before their wealth; 
Therefore, of right, challenges he 
To have superiority. 
Then straight steps up the Priest demure, 
Who of men’s souls takes care and cure ; 
Theretore, of right, challenges he, 
To have superiority. 
If Judges end this triple plea, 
The Lawyers will bear all the sway. 
If Empirics their verdict give, 
Physicians best of all will thrive. 
If Bishops arbitrate the case, 
The Priests must have the highest place. 
If honest, sober, wise men judge, 
Then all the three away may trudge. 
For let men live in peace and love, 
The Lawyers’ tricks they need not prove. 
Let them forbear excess and riot, 
They need not feed on Doctors’ diet. 
Let them attend what God does teach, 
They need not care what Parsons preach. 
But if men fools and knaves will be, 


They ll be ass ridden by all three. 





From the Mechanic's Free Press. 

We present ty our readers the follow- 
ing extract, from au address of doctor 
Cooper, to the students of Columbia 
College, (S. C.,) as being one amoung 
many other proofs, that the principles 
advocated by the working men, are pro- 
gressing from one end of the Union to 
the other. Before we read the address, 
we should have supposed, that among 
the slave holding nabobs of the south, 
no man would have ventured to pro- 
mulgate such sentiments, especially a 
teacher of young aristocrats. 

“Mankind do vot feel sufficiently, 
that what is morally wrong can never | 
be expedient ; that no political sophis- 
try can make that right in politics that! 
is wrong in ethics. Some, probably 
many of you, are destined, at some 
future day, to be legislators. When 
you are, pray let your consciences bear 
witness how often, how repeatedly, how 
earnestly, how auxiously, we have en- 
deavored to impress upon you the oft 
said, old fashioned, commoy place no- 
tions, that no law can be just that is not 
strictly honest; that no law can be ex- 
pedient that is not necessary ; that no 
legislation can be honest or wise if its 
motives be sectional and its operation 
partial; that no legislature possesses 
the right of conferring exclusive privi- 
leges, though every legislature claims 
and exercises it; that the mere vote of 
a majority will never justify partial or 
dishonest legislation ; that no govern- 
ment is so bad, as the governinent of 
those who have the propetsity to govern 
too much 5 and that the only legitimate 
object of all government, is to promote, 
by those means and with those limita- 
tions which experience has shown to be 
necessary checks on entrusted power, 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. All this, it will be said, is the lan- 
guage of theorists, radicals, utilitarians, 
and reformers. I am aware of the ob- 
loquy attached to these names, for ap- 
pellations of ridieule and reproach are 
among the modern instruments of party 
warfare, and of great use where argu- 
ment is wanting; but I must confess 
the charge. I have noother reply,than 
that it is the language of truth also. As 
education becomes extended, and know- 
ledge diffused, these wholesome maxims 
will be gradually understood, and their 
opposing errors will pass away ; but we 
shall look in vain to any other cure for 
the evil, than an improved system of 

education pervading the whole commu- 
nity. All these are, indeed, common 
place notions, that many people are 
good enough to allow in theory without 
much hesitation ; but which, I regret to 
say, have not their due influence on the 
practice of the world. These are not 
the pervading principles of our law, of 
our politics, or even of our sectarian 
theology. Morality seems to hold not 
the highest which it ought to do, but a 
second and inferior rauk in public esti- 
mation; and it is compelled to yield 
precedence to mystery in religion, to 
management in politics, and to conve- 
nience and expedience in the main con- 
duct of human life. I hope the oppo- 
site precepts and doctrines of this school 
will not prove evanescent. Wise and 
admirable are the-true, the genuine 
principles of politics and of political 
economy. Properly understood, they 
are the harbingers of peace and good 
will toward men: they are the parents 
of kind and cheering feelings and as- 
sociations toward all our fellow travel- 
lers on the road of life; they show be- 
yond a doubt, that we cannot be unjust 
to others without sooner or later inju- 
ring ourselves; they prove that we are 
always gainers by the prosperity of our 
neighbors; that wisdom, morality, pru- 
dence, benevolence, and -expedience, 
are not merely connected, but coinci- 


that is not founded on strict and equal 
justice, impartiality, and integrity ; and 


perity can be permanently successful, 


that it is so, whether in the manage- 
ment of a family or of a nation. Im- 
bued with these principles, relying ou 
them as the polar star of your future 
course, and carrying them fearlessly 
mto all your investigations, you may 
become legislators, with a fair prospect, 
also, of becoming a blessing to your 
country, and an honor to the institu- 
tion where these precepts have been 
steadily inculeated and enforced.” 





From the Lockport Gazette. 


EDUCATION. 


hope that our working. brethren will not 
lose sight of so desirable an object, till 


they have accomplished it. This state 
has already expended near two millions 
of dollars for the endowment of colleges 
for the benefit of the children.of the rich 
—and doubtless the present enlightened 
legislature will not withhold a mite 


moral and intellectual character of the 
children of the poor.—QOur present le- 
vislators may achieve immortal honors 
if they will—let them but adopt a sys- 
tem of equal and general education 
throughout our state, and thousands yet 
unborn will bless their names and en- 
roll them among the benefactors. of 


from the public treasury, to raise the | fear from investigation. 


There are but few words in the lan- 
guage, of more common use than educa- 
tion, aud not one more misapplied. It 
sometimes means something and some- 
limes nothing, and very frequently 
sumething worse than nothing, All are 
fascinated with the expression of Pope, 
that 


‘¢ Education forms the common mind ” 

but the faet is, it as often misinforms 
the common mind, as any way. We 
spenk now, not of a correct but what is 
styled a fashionable education—that is, 
such an education as some affectionate 
und discreet mothers, aud some equally 
affectionate fathers, deem absolutely 
necessary, to enable their sons and 
daughters to “‘appear well in) com- 
pany.’ Company, in this sense of the 
word, means brilliant little meetings, in 
the ball rooms—around the tea table— 
and then the card table, et cetera, where 
the prettiest things in the world ure} 
said, and every one can display his | 
education, by uttering three words to) 
one idea, and producing a vast deal of 
sound without any substance. In such | 
places, the “feast of reason and the| 
flow of soul,” are snid to be enjoyed. | 
To fit one for this sphere of action, | 





ed education is highly necessary. And 
what does this consist of? In ayoung. 
man, it consistsin scudding through the | 
auimportant branches of reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic; trampling upon | 
geography and = histery; cverleaping 
Reglish grammar and. the useful 
sciences; and plunging at once into the | 
midst of the hic, hac, hocs of Latin. 


alphabet. 
Ovid’s art of Love; must quote Burns | 
and Moore with pathos; must be able! 


on the wrong side of the ladies, but 
always keep on their right side. He 
must study astronomy, chemistry, and 
geometry, uutil he can astonish pa and 
ma, by informing them, that the apheli- 
on of. a planet is that part of its orbir, 
in which it is the nearest to the sun, and 
that the sun gravitates towards the cen- 
tre of the earth; that the atmospheric 
air consists of carbonic gas; and that 
a right angle trinvgle consists of six 
angles. In learning this, he must not 
forget to be acquainted with Scott's 
last novel, as well as Cooper's. No 
matter about Bulwer. He is too philo- 
sophical. He ought to know that the | 
grand ‘Turk is the emperor of Russia, | 
and that Coustantinople is the capital 
of England. Add to this, certain ex-— 
ternal accomplishments which are too 
well known to need a description, and 
which any one will readily recognize, 
who has seen a Dandy Jack, together 
with a good share of impudence, an 
his education is completed. He soon 
astonishes his neighbors with his learn- 
ing; makes his kind parents proud of 
his splendid talents; charms the ladies | 
with his dazzling genius and polished 


ment of ** good: society,” and a success- 
nitentiary. 


picture of a well educated young man 
of the present day, according to the 
notions of some, who assume to them- 
selves the right of swaying the sceptre 
of fashion. The interval may be filled 
up with tippling, gambling and its con- 
comitant vices. ‘This is a mere minia- 
ture picture. Any intelligent reader 
who will cast his eye around upon soci- 
ety, will readily discover the original. 

This is describing the effects of what 
is called education, upon one sex only. 
We must reflect awhile before we at- 
tempt to sketcha lady who has “ finish- 
ed her education.” 





Popular Education.—We have laid 
before our readers in the last two num- 
bers, the Report of the Committee ap- 


working men for the city and liberties, 
on the impornant subject of education, 
accompanied by two bills, which the 
committee conceive, if sanctioned by 
the legislature, will meet the object they 
have in view, of giving to every child 
in the state a good and an efficient edu- 
cation. On this important subject we 
feel deeply interested, conceiving that 
the true interests of-this republican state 
have hitherto been sadly overlooked in 
the neglect of the rising geveration. Ih 
is now time that something should be 














dent; that no mode of arriving at pros-|done in this matter, and we eonfidently 





Words are said to be significant of| mankind.—Mechanic’s F'ree Press. 
ideas: butthis is not ulways the case. 


editorial celebrity. 


an education—a fashionable—a polish- 312) dollars per annum. 


to take the five positions whenever he dite. 


enters or leaves a room ; and never walk pond—* for this and all other mercies |D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. 





P a rr ‘ > ’ 3 - ’ . ‘ 
manners ; becomes a genuine “sprig affirms that, in that part of the Union, 
of the ton,” a jewel of fashion, an orna- 


ful candidate for the poor house or pe- | 


This is but a faint outline of the! 


pointed by the Political Association of 





From the Miner’s Journal, 
THE PARTERRE. 

A semimonthly publication in Hart- 
ford, Ct. bearing the above title has 
been discontinued for the want of pa- 
tronage. In his valedictory, which we 
give below, the editor has hit off the 
miseries of editorship to the life. He 
deserves a better fate, and will no doubt 
gain it, if he sticks to his resolution, 
and makes no more attenipts to obtain 


* If 1 am 30 quickly done for. 
I wonder what 1 was begun for.” 
‘ToM STONE. 


We will fiddle no longer without 
pay.—lIlere we have been “ moiling 
and toiling” to enlighten the world for 
the last four mouths, aud how many of 
the world, think you, reader, have sub- 
scribed for our periodical? ‘Two—ou 
our veracity ouly two subscribers (aud 
they have not paid,) did we have to 
support our publication through four 
uuaibers, Since we have issued a pro- 
Spectus, seven have been added, making 
a grand total aggregate of Nine! Let) 
ussee. Nine times ove dollar and filty 
cents is thirteen dollars aud a half per 
aunum.—The expense of each number 
is about 12 dollars. 12 times 26 is 
Bright and | 
eheering prospects, really. It needs no 
very profound logic to discover that our | 
profits would be all the wrong way. | 

| 





In the ** beautiful” language of that | 
** distinguisehd bard,” ‘J. O. R.” our | 
affairs would “ soar downwards.” Here | 
then we stop. Stick a crowbar ieee’ 
neighbor. Mr. Public, we have done | 
with you: we shake our fist at you— | 


It will not burt him to learn the Greek yes, you great, lubberly old fellow, we 
lie must be familiar, with) shake our fist at you. 


We now flourish our pen on the last 
editorial article that we shall ever in- 
(Perhaps the reader may res- 
we give thanks.” But we care not.) 
If necessary, we will dig ditches for a 
living, or go ou a missionary tour, but | 
as for editing a paper—we have done 
with it—forever. When we ever take 
up the editor's quill again, may our 
right hand forget its cimoing.—Let 
what will come we meddle not with it 
a second time. We had frequently 
read long and dolorous articles on the 
miseries of editorship, but always liugh- 
ed at them, as merely written to make 
a paragraph; bat in all the miserable 
dogs’ lives that ever man thought of, 
there is no parallel te it. 


First Setilements of the Colonies.— 
The following is one of the useful me- 
moranda found in the new American 
Almanac. Virginia was settled in 1607 
—New York, 1614-—Massachusctts, 
1610—New Hampshire, 1623—New 
Jersey, 1624—Delaware, 1627—Marary- 
land, 1633—Connecticut, 1625--Rhode 
Island, 1635—North Carolina, 1650— 
South Carolina, 1670—Pennsylvania, 
1682—Georgia, 1743. 





A writer in the lost Southern Review 





“* Debt is the most prolific source of 
druukenness.” 


ALMER’S “PRINCIPLES OF 
NATURE."—This Day Published, at 40 
Thomps .n st , **The Pr uciples of Nature; or, a De- 
velopment of the Moral Causes of Hap; invss ant 

| Misery among the Human Species. ty Elihu 

| Palmer.” With a corsect Likeness of the Author 





This 's one of the works which that veteran in the | 


cause of free enquiry, Richard Carlile, of London, 
| Was imprisoned six years In Dorchester jail for pub- 
lishing! But such ts the effect of persecution, in 
this enlightened age, that the book is now sold open- 

y by Mr. Carhle, and numerous other booxsellers, 
aud the Engl.sh government dare not prevent the 
sule of it. 

The work contains 202 pages 12mo. 
cents. George H. Evans, publisher 


Price 75 
Mar. 13. 





ir VRACTS.—Just published, at No. 40 
‘Thompson street, by the National T'ract 
Society, (lately formed,) Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, of a series of ‘Tracts, entitled ** Mes- 
sengers of Truth,” calculated to counteract 


the effects intended to be produced by the 


tions chiefly under the control of sects fa- 
vorable to a union of church and state. 
Terms—1000 pages for $1—450 for 50 
cents—100 pages for 12 1-2 cents. Auxilia- 
ry Tract Societies will be allowed a discount 
of 10 per cent. 
GEORGE H. EVANS, Agent. 
Dec. 26. 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at 40 
J Thompson street, The Philosophical 
Detionary of M. De Voltaire. With a Life 
of the Anthor, and a correct Likeness.— 
Price—calf binding, $1 25, sheep, $1 00, 
boards, 75 cents. A liberal discount made 
to those who purchase wholesale. Feb. 6. 








N EXPOSE of the Rise and Pro 
ceedings of the American Bible So- 
ciety for sale at this office. Price 1s. 








American Tract Society, and other associa- | 






ROSPECTUS of the DELAWARE 
FREE PRESS. “No opinion should 

be held too sacred for examination; nor too 
absurd for investigation.” It is designed 
that the columns of the ‘* Free Press” shall 
be open to the free, chaste, and temperate 
discussion of all subjects connected with the 
welfare of the human family, fully believing 
that the cause of TRUTH has nothing to 


One principle object of the “ Free Press” 
will be to awaken the attention of the Work- 
ing People to the importance of cooperat- 
ing in order to attain that rank and station 
in society to which they are justly entitled 
by their virtues and industay, but from which 
they have been excluded by want of a sys- 
tem of Equal Republican Education. Such 
a system will be advocated by the * Free 


We claim not to be sectarians, nor do we 
hold to speculative scepticism. We will, 
however, invite to discussion, those senti- 
ments which have ever arrayed sect against 
sect, and at this day propose the unnatural 
union of Church and State, particularly 
through the late strenuous efforts to induce 
the national legislature to prohibit the trans- 
portation of the mails on Sundays. 

A summary of the most important occur- 
rences of the times will be given in each 
number; together with a portion of literary 
and miscellaneous matter, original and se- 
lected. 

The editors do not wish to enlarge on the 
design of the paper, or to make great pro- 
mises; but they assure their fellow citizens 
that it shall be in every sense of the word 
what it proposes to be, and what has been 
so long desired, and is now more than ever 
wanted in this section of the country—a 
“FREE PRESS.” 

Fellow Citizens'—Do we not behold vir- 
tue in rags, trampled beneath the haughty 
tread of vice in splendid apparel? Are we 
not frequently apprised of the most glow- 
ing abuses in church, in state, in country, 
and in town? And do we hear anything 
against these grievances except an occasion - 
al faint, unregarded, and ineffectual mur- 
mur! ‘To correct these evils, public opin- 
ion must be heard, and how shall it be ex- | 
presser] except through the columns of a 
Sree press? 

The Free Press will be printed for the | 
editor and proprietor, by Henry Wilson. | 
It will be issued every Saturday morning, | 








jon a super-royal sheet, at two dollars per 


annum, payable half yearly in advance. 
Wilmington, Oct., 1829. 


} 
{{( > Subscriptions received at the office | 


of the Working Man’s Advocate. 


{TOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG. | 
~ ING, and Black and White Smithing 
in general.—_JESSE FERGUSON, No. 19) 
Hudson street, New York, re pectfatly in- | 
forms the public, that he executes all orders 
in the above branches with de<patch and on | 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf | 

| 


AINTING.—House, Sign. and Orna- | 
namental Painting and Glazing. by | 
SIGN 
BOARDS of ali kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- | 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, | 
&c. &e. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with 
neatness and despatch, Nov. 21. ly* 





| 
i 


ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 
in the breast, back, or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints, and | 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman | 
street. ‘This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are | 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing 
complaints. ‘The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May, 1827. from this establish- 
ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
sive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 
money should be returned. out of those 
numerous Sales, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned ; and those, upon strict en- 
quiry, were found to be diseases for which 
they were not recommended. This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
its utility. 

Where the applicants are known, no mo- 
ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known, the 
money will be returned, provided the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. 

Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
street. 

Nov. 7. ly 


I ‘OTIC E.—The celebrated Strengethen- | 


T. KENSETT. 
ROSPECTUS of a Work to be 


Pubished by Subscription. S.A. Mi cky’s 
| Demotstrations of the Mythological Astronomy 
of the Ancients, and his Tieory of T’me, with 
| plates and diagrams, and his notes considrrid ; 
|with addtional notes, by J. Watson, MD. 








40 Thompson street. © Price 50 cents. 


REVIEW of the Evidences of 


Christianity, by Abner Kneeland, for sale at 
Jan. 30. 





of Broadway and Reed street. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW 


demand the immediate establishment of a journal of 
the kind now in contemplation—masmuch as the con- 
ductors of our dady prinis have conclusively shown by 
their cenduct prior to, and pending the reeent el c- 
tion, that they ere in mical to our dearest rights, and 
by consequence entirely unworthy of the conf dence 
which has: been reposed in them, and of the coune- 
nance and support which they have heretofore re- 
ceived from the producing classes. 
working men blind!y tollowed in the wake of those 
would-be potitical leaders, and servilely ebeyed their 
ipse dizxi!, just so long were their hopes flatiered and 
their feclings soothed by hypocritical prof ssions and 
unineaning adulation ; but the moment they became 
| aroused to a just sense of the wrongs which had been 
inflicted ou them, and resolved to redress th ir grie- 
vances in ther own way, that moment the estara en 
in which they were held exhibited tself 


ite sav, that the Daly 





ICE UNMASKED.—-This Day 


Published, and for sale at the office Of the 


Working Man’s Advocate, 40. Thompson street, 
‘and at the office of the Free Enquirer, “Vice 
UxMasxep, an Essay: being a consideration of the 
influence of Law on the Moral Essence of Mian, 
with other Refleetions 


Price $1 00. A hberal discount to wholesaie pure 
chasers, 


By P. W. Gray-on.”"— 
Feb. 6. 


JHE SICK and afflicted in the city 


t r 
. of New York and elsewhere, nre respectfully 


informed that, at the sign of the Indian Heailn2 the 
Sick, corner of Grand aud Crosby s'reets, the fol- 
lowing Diseases are safcly cured with the Plints of 
this country by old DR. SMITH, viz. Opt:e and 
other Blindness, Deafvess, Scrofula of the most inve- 
terate kind, and other diseases incidenttothe Human 
Body. 
Press.” *: 


The poor and destitute will be attended gra- 
Jun. 10. Ly 


RCHITECTURE.—-EDWARD 
¥ J. WEBB, having declined the Building Bu- 


siness in favor of his Son, will devote his artcntion 
to Architecture, Mevsuration, and the Valuation of 
Buildings, particularly carpenters’ and jo ners’ work 

Pians, Elevations, and Working Drawings furnished 
at reasonable prices. 


N. B. Appraiseme ntsof Buildings injured by fire. 
E. J. W. will aiso attend as a Referee, or Arhi- 


trator, in any disputes regarding Buildings, having 
and forty years’? experience as a practical builder 
had house carpenter 


152 ‘Fhompsou street, 1339. 
P.S Orders may be left at Mr. Lewis’s, corner 
Feb 6. tf 


YORK DAil Y SEN TINEL—An Evening 


Paper, devoted chiefly to the interests of the mecha- 
nics and other working men of this community. 


The neglected and suffering interests of this useful 
ind important portion of our pop: lation, imperatively 


So long as the 


The «d tos 
rial batteries were simultaneously opened upcn thew 
devoted heads, and every missile which fuls.io0 d 


could grapple, was hurled with « malignity ena vio- 


lence which at once evinced ther hatred and con- 
tempt of those, upon whom they had, with the pre- 
ceeding breath, lavished their hollow hearted protes- 
tatons of fnendship and regard! The working men 
were obliged to contend against fearfuledds. Cn the 
one hand, the hyd-a-headed mons‘er, *f PARTY +PI- 


| kit,” reared his crested front, and thieatencd to 


crush them—cn the other, all tle uficerce whch 
wealth and ari-tocracy ecu contre}, vas drought to 
bear, and in the meantime, the putic press, which 
should be the } alladium of our dibeitics,” was kept 
in a state of subsidy. In spite, how: ver, of the unt- 
ted efforts of their enemies, and a powerful combi 


' nation of circumstances, the soccess of the working 
| men, although not complete, was equal to their most 


satuuine expectations. "They have snown to the 
‘ . that they are both form dab‘e in numbers ond 
respoctabihty; and that they are resolved speccily 
to wrest from the «ron grasp of thew oppressors, the 
power which has been so long and so tamely yicided 
to them. 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer of 
passing events, that a new and important era i cur 
political anvals, is about to take place—en era fravglt 
with good to the producing classes—an era whe h will 
be hailed y every true republican as the Larbinger 
of better days ‘Te aid m hastening the approach of 


this political millenium shall be the steady aim ot the 


| proprietors of the New York Daily Sentinel. 


It will not be expected, im the limits prescribed by 
a prospectus, that the undersigned shall enter into a 
minute detail of the principles by wlich they will be 
guided in their contemplated publication  Suffee it 
entinel shall fa thfully and 
fearlessly advocate the best interests of the produ- 


| cling classes, aud v“ il, a faithfully and fe arlessly, O}- 


pose, at every step, the systems of political jugghng 
which have, of late vears, been practised by selfish 
and designing individuals, under every specious garb, 
to the great injury of the unportant. interests of this 
growing cConmunity. 

Pending the late struecle, the most untiring efforts 
were mace to induce the behef, that the working men 
were opposed to our c:vil and rebgious institutions, 
and in faver ofan * Agrarian law,” or, in other wots, 
an equal distribution of property 5 aud, doub'less, a 
vast number of our fellow citizens, i consequence 
thereot, were induced to lodge their votes inthe bal- 
let boxes, in oirect opposition to their own intcrests, 
Whatever might have been the views of a fiw indi- 
viduals, in regard to these subjects, we have no he- 
sitation in asserting, that the great body « f the work- 
ing men were actuated by motives ennrely different ; 
and are as much opposed to these chin.erical schemes 
and Visionary projects, as any other class of our cit- 
zens. The proprietors of the Da:ly Sentinel, at the 
outset, think proper to disclaim all con exion what- 
ever, either of a religious, moral, or political nature, 
with those who advocate and support principles con- 
trary to the spirtt of our constitution, and whose ten- 
dency is to promote anarchy and confusion in society. 

The undersigned will now candidly state the rea- 
sons which influenced them to embark m their vre- 
sent undertaking. ‘Vhey are all practical priters, 
(a majority of whom hive heretofore been employed 
in the office of the ** Courier and Enquirer,’’) and 
have, 'n common with their fellow laberers in every 
branch of wdustry, participated largely m the distr ss 
which pervades the producing classes of this coms 
mumty. “They have observed men, who had no kuow- 
ledge of the profession, and whose ntercsts were at 
variance with those of the crafi general.y, ly a sys- 
tem of monopolv, grow rich upon the proceeds of 
their toil, while they themselves, after years of inte: se 
application of from tvelve to s xfeen hours per d y, 
find themselves in the sime civcumstances, pecun a- 
rly speaking, as when they commenced Of thrs, 
however, they dave not hitherto complained. So 
long as they were allowed a seanty remuneration for 





‘*T have entered the venerable courts of science, 


wrote the histo-y of the earth among the stars, and 
that of the heavenly bodies upon the earth) have 
broug!it a fund of information, which I shall so blend 
with astronomy, as to be able to raise the sacred 

head of Truts above the LUMBER of two thousand 
| years, and prop her throne wth Learnine’s proud 
remains.” 


The subscription to be pad in advance, to Mr 
KNEELAND, or to any person he may appoint 

The publication to commence whenever five hun- 
dred persons have become subscribers, and delivered 
in parts upon its execution, 

Or if five hundred persons subscribe one dollar and 
fifiy cents each, the whole work wall be printed atone 
time, and delivered as soon as it can be put inte 
boards—the Parts then to be delivered in Parts, at 
the option of the subscribers for Parts. 

N B. Persons holding Part culars are requested 
to return them, with their subscriptions, as soon as 
convenient; but the subscribers will not be called te 
advance any money usul it is first ascertained that 
five hundred copres are subscribed for, or until the 
work is actually in the press 


3C_}* Prospectuses may be had at this Cfiice. 





HE APOCRYPHAL NEW TEs- 

TAMENT, being all the Gospels, Epistles, 
and other pieces now extant, attributed in the firs! 
four centuries to Jesus Christ, his apostles and theu 
companions, and not included in the New Testament, 
&e. From the London edition. 

A few copies of the above work have been receiv. 
ed, and are for sale, at the office of the Workin; 
Man’s Advocate, No. 40 Thompson st. Price 74 
cents, Jan. 2. 





and from the department of arcient histor ans (who | 


‘Vo be published in Three Parts, at50 cents a Part. 


their labor, they did not rmurmur—knowing by dear 
bought expenence, that the receipt of any Uung »p- 
proaching an equtculent might be looked tor in vain. 

Hut even this has at leneth been demed them. ‘ihe 
decree has gone forth, THAT LHEIR FACES SHALL 
BE GROUND STILL FARTHER INTO THE 1Us1 |! 

| But they ‘have forborne, uotil f rbearance has cea- 
| sed to be a virtue ” Goaded by oppression, ard 
| lashed by tyranny, no alternative has been left them, 
but the one which they have adopted. Having re- 
solved to stand out boldly on defence of their imva- 
ded rights—rights which should be preserved mvio- 
late - they appeal to their fellow laborers of every 
grade and calling, to extend to them a helping hand, 
and to aid them by their patronage, in their attempt 
to free themsclves from the ruthless sway of oppres- 
sion. With ths brief exposition of the causes by 
which they have been actuated, they leave the sub 

ject for the present, relying fully on that spirit of 
JUSiICE, which is mherent in every honest bosom, 
for countenance and sunport. 

The New York Da ly Sentinel will be published 
ona large imperial shect, every afternoon, at the low 
prce of EIGHT DOLLARS per annum, and in 
proportion for 2 shorts r term. 

Vearly_2zdvertisers will be accommodated at the 
rate of THIRTY DOLLARS per’innum, A pro- 
portional reduction for advertisements generally. 

[= The office is now open at 25 William street, 
where subscriptions are received, 

P C MONTGOMERY ANDREWS. 
WILLIAM C TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM J STANLEY. 
WILLOUGHBY LYNDE. 

BENJ. HENKY DAY. 
CORNELIUS N. BURGES. 

Jan. 10, 1830. 

iC_# Subscriptions received at the office of the 
Working Man’s Advocate, 
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